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Any report on the religious life and 
work in state universities and state 
colleges made at present must be some- 
what incomplete. There is no standard 
accepted, either by the churches or by 
the universities, by which to satisfacto- 
rily determine religious conditions. The 
enterprise of the churches in providing 
directly for the religious needs of the 
students is new and has not yet reached 
all the institutions, and only a few of 
these keep records that give information 
regarding the religious life of either 
faculty or students. 

To secure material for this report 
one person at each of the eighty-five 
state universities and colleges was asked 
to make a careful study. The men 
selected were in a position to reach both 
the university authorities and the local 
churches, and they were supplied with 
carefully prepared blanks on which to 
make the report. At the time this re- 
port is written returns have been re- 
ceived from 50 institutions. Some have 
replied that the information asked for 
could not be secured; others made no 
reply. 

This survey is undertaken with two 



assumptions: first, that religion is a 
necessary part of all education and that 
any system of education that makes no 
provision for religion is defective; second, 
that the separation of church and state 
places such limitations upon a state 
institution that it is unable to make the 
adequate provision for the religious 
needs of students which is required 
without the co-operation of the churches. 
The restrictions imposed by the laws 
and customs of the states vary greatly, 
and some institutions take advantage 
of the restrictions and pay slight at- 
tention to religion, while others take 
advantage of favoring conditions and 
make provision for a limited amount 
of religious instruction; but it is under- 
stood that even under the most favorable 
conditions the state may not do all that 
is required. 

The three factors in the problem are: 
(i) the university, (2) the voluntary 
Student Associations, (3) the churches. 
It must be taken for granted that no 
array of statistics can portray the 
spiritual forces at work, for as there are 
powers of evil working in darkness, so 
there are influences for good that are 
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unseen and unknown except in their 
effects, and these effects are so far- 
reaching that they cannot be gathered 
up in a report; but there are facts and 
tendencies which can be discovered and 
which need to be known if there is to be 
a solution of what is acknowledged to 
be a most difficult problem, namely, the 
maintenance of state-supported educa- 
tion without the sacrifice of religious 
ideals. 

Providing for the religious needs of 
students should include public worship, 
instruction in the Bible and other reli- 
gious subjects, counsel in personal reli- 
gion and choice of vocation, and training 
for and practice in Christian social 
service. 

1. The Ouivereity 

These state universities are fine 
examples of social service for the good 
of the community. It is a genuine 
religious motive which prompts this 
service, even when it is not openly 
recognized by those rendering the 
service. The churches have inspired 
the public with the religious spirit until 
it has come to pass that cities, counties, 
and states are maintaining institutions 
which were once left entirely to the 
churches, such as hospitals, charities of 
many sorts, and schools, from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. The great 
public-school system is a monument to 
the power of religion and an evidence 
of the success of the churches. If in 
the administration the religious spirit 
becomes lost, this is due to some serious 
neglect which should be corrected; it 
is not due to the genius of the system 
itself. As an example of this, one of the 
state universities was founded by a 



church which later gave over to the 
state the entire property under an agree- 
ment that the state would forever main- 
tain on that campus a college of liberal 
arts. A reading of the history of this 
transaction will convince anyone that 
the church entered into this agreement 
because it regarded a college of liberal 
arts as a distinctively religious institu- 
tion, and it made no provision for the 
teaching of religious subjects or for 
public worship. Under state control 
this particular institution has lost the 
traditions of the founders. In most 
universities the connection of the church 
is not so clearly traced as in this one 
instance, but back of all of them is the 
same influence. Whenever a public 
school or university has lost its interest 
in the churches and in definite religious 
instruction, it will usually be found that 
the churches are at fault, in that they 
have ceased to inspire the institution 
with the religious spirit. 

The contribution of these institu- 
tions to the improvement of social, in- 
dustrial, and economic conditions and 
the unselfish service rendered in research 
laboratory, experiment station, and class- 
room, by men who might by the same 
labor gain personal wealth, has a definite 
religious value. 

The attention given to the develop- 
ment of the physical life of the students 
in the modern university gymnasium, 
the thorough physical examination, the 
counsel given as to physical habits, the 
training intended to overcome physical 
defects and harmoniously to develop the 
body, is a necessary part of religious 
education. Many of the state uni- 
versities have developed this line of 
work to a point of high efficiency and 
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have established a standard which the 
churches would do well to follow in their 
care of young people. One of the state 
universities employs a staff of twenty- 
five instructors in athletics and physical 
culture in addition to the medical staff. 
The public is informed about competitive 
athletics, but has not yet learned the 
extent to which these institutions are 
increasing their interest in and provision 
for the physical training of each indi- 
vidual student. 

In some institutions there are courses 
offered in religious subjects. There are 
not many of these courses, and the 
number of students taking them is very 
small when compared with the total 
number. The significant fact in this 
connection is that if some state univer- 
sities have found a way by which the 
material of religion may be taught from 
the point of view of scholarship without 
prejudice for or against any church, 
there would seem to be no reason why 
the amount and value of this instruction 
should not be increased. 

When the churches co-operate in 
providing instruction for religious values, 
they will make it easier for the state to 
provide curriculum courses in the biblical 
languages and literature and in the 
history, psychology, and philosophy of 
religion for scholarship values. 

In a few instances university credit 
is given for courses in religion provided 
by the churches on independent founda- 
tions. How far this type of work is to 
develop is an open question of real 
interest. It has gone far enough to 
make clear two things: first, that the 
instruction should be given in an 
organized school or college which is 
definitely affiliated with the university, 



so that the work may have proper super- 
vision; and second, that the distinction 
between curriculum and religious values 
be kept clearly in mind. It is possible 
to teach the material of religion without 
teaching religion. 

Examples of what may be done on 
independent foundations affiliated with 
the state universities are Wesley College 
at the University of North Dakota, the 
Association of Religious Teachers in the 
University of Texas, and the Christian 
Bible Chair at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

In the provision for worship in the 
university chapel there is a decline. 
As the number of buildings increases, as 
they are scattered over a larger and 
larger area of campus, and as the number 
of students increases, it becomes more 
difficult to get a considerable number 
together for daily chapel. The faculty 
and student body in a large state uni- 
versity is complex in religious affiliation, 
and this condition makes it difficult — 
in some instances practically impossible 
— to provide a service of worship accept- 
able to all. The fact that so many 
institutions maintain the chapel exercise 
is evidence of the deep interest of some 
members of the faculty. 

Table I gives report as to the chapel, 
but it must be read with the understand- 
ing that the term "chapel" does not 
mean the same in all places. One report 
states, "Ten or more years ago we had 
voluntary chapel service daily, but it 
died of inanition. Semiweekly services 
were substituted. At first these were 
religious, but this has not been so for 
six or seven years. There is no singing 
of hymns, no prayer is offered, the Bible 
is not read." Another states, "For- 
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merly chapel assembly for thirty minutes 
every day, now once a week. Usually 
some strong speaker, many of them 
ministers. Most of the addresses have 
a strong religious tone." At best the 
chapel service is brief and more or less 
formal and is not a substitute for the 
church service. The succession of lead- 
ers and speakers cannot grip the life and 
conscience of students as can a pastor 
who deals with their life problems week 
after week and who comes to know them 
intimately. 

The Faculty 

The number of the faculty who are 
members of and active workers in the 
local churches is an important factor in 
the problem. It is an accepted principle 
of university administration that ecclesi- 
astical and political questions are not 
to be considered in making appoint- 
ments, and it is clearly improper for 
any church to exert influence, directly 
or indirectly, for an appointment to the 
faculty from its membership. The 
genius of these American institutions 
requires that they be kept free from all 
sectarian influence. In making this 
survey no attempt was made to inquire 
into the personal life of the faculty 
members. Pastors of local churches 
were asked to report the number of the 
university staff who were, (a) members 
of the church or congregation — that is, 
those who were known to be interested 
in any way in the support of the church ; 
(b) officials of the church, and (c) those 
who were teachers of Bible or other 
religious classes. 

The fear of sectarian prejudice is 
wholesome when it leads a man to a 
position where he becomes a great 



Christian rather than a small sectarian, 
and the free atmosphere of the state 
university is favorable to the develop- 
ment of this much-needed type of reli- 
gious leader. But it is important that 
the leaders do not march too far in 
advance of the army. Those who are 
interested in the advance of religion 
will naturally ally themselves with the 
organized forces, and as the case now 
stands these forces are the churches. 

Table II gives the returns from the 
three questions. Only a minority take 
active part in the church life as officers 
and teachers. In 47 universities with 
7,545 in the faculties, 726 are officers 
of the church and 502 are teachers in 
these churches. Of those reported as 
members no distinction is made between 
communicants and those who are only 
members of the congregation. There 
are inaccuracies in this part of the report 
due in part to the failure of the churches 
in securing information and in part to 
the reticence of the faculties. Of the 
others little is known. Their number is 
3,472 out of a total of 7.454. Many of 
these may be deeply interested in 
religion ; some of them feel that they are 
in advance of the churches and that the 
churches are to be ignored in planning 
for the advance movements; some are 
indifferent to the entire subject; some 
are hostile. Whatever uncertainty there 
may be as to the meaning of this part 
of the survey, it is clearly evident that 
the churches have not kept pace with 
the growth of the universities and have, 
by their own neglect, lost much of their 
rightful leadership in education. 

Under normal conditions men and 
women employed to teach in colleges 
and universities ought to take an active 
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interest in the organized religious life 
of the community in which they live. 
In a state institution, where so many 
things conspire to exclude religion, it is 
more important that the instructor unite 
with some church where he will be free 
to exert a positive influence. Many of 
these instructors are specialists in narrow 
fields of learning and lack the training 
that would fit them to deal with the 
religious life of their students in any 
broad way, but this is an added reason 
why they should ally themselves with a 
church where they will secure the train- 
ing which will lift them out of the nar- 
rowness of their restricted field and 
fit them for real leadership among their 
students. 

That so many in these faculties are 
detached and remote from the commu- 
nity churches indicates an abnormal con- 
dition for which the several churches 
are largely responsible. In view of the 
fact that these institutions are rapidly 
growing in size and influence and that 
the evidence at hand seems to indicate 
that the estrangement between the 
churches and the campus increases with 
the growth of the university, it is clear 
that definite steps must be taken to 
bring about a normal relation between 
the faculties and the churches if the 
universities are properly to serve the 
states which support them. 

The Student* 

Table III gives the figures obtained 
by the last religious census taken of 
the students in the institutions named. 
The accuracy of these figures varies. 
Where the university has taken this 
census for several years, the students 
have become accustomed to giving the 



information as a part of the social statis- 
tics required by the university. In such 
instances the figures are fairly accurate. 
In many instances the census is taken by 
volunteers and is not complete. In a 
few universities the undue fear of sec- 
tarian bias still prevents the taking of 
this census. This fear of religious ques- 
tions is a weakness on the part of the 
universities. It has come down from a 
time when the sects were at war with 
each other and when scholarly men who 
desired peace withdrew from the con- 
tention. Some universities have not 
discovered that the war is over, and it 
is the duty of the churches to proclaim 
the fact by uniting on a constructive 
program which will leave no place for 
contention. 

Table III clearly indicates that the 
student body in a large university is too 
complex to be dealt with by any one 
organization or church; that the solu- 
tion of this difficult problem must come 
through a new type of unselfish, active, 
daily co-operation of all the churches 
in interest in a given university. The 
churches responsible for this program 
are those having a considerable number 
of students in that university. 

It was not possible to discover in 
all cases how many of those giving a 
church preference were communicants. 
This distinction was made in some cases. 
Of a total of 13,270 giving church prefer- 
ence there were 8,867 — ° r 66 per cent — 
communicants. 

The column marked "No Informa- 
tion" includes students in summer and 
other short courses, but also includes a 
large number in regular courses who 
either refuse or neglect to make the re- 
turn. Where it has been possible to 
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reach students personally in this class, 
many are found who come from church 
homes and many who are communi- 
cants in their home churches, but who 
for various reasons desire to be free 
from the church during their stay in the 
university. 

This table shows what churches have 
enough students in each university to 
call for the employment of a pastor or 
pastors and indicates the churches that 
can easily co-operate in a union enter- 
prise. The number of churches in 
interest in each institution is so small 
and so clearly defined that there is no 
danger either of unworthy competition 
or of forming an unwieldy organization 
of churches in co-operation. 

2. Student Christian Associations 

The Student Christian Associations 
were the first to enter the field. In 
doing this they earned the praise of the 
churches. The fact that they have been 
unable to solve the problem without the 
direct approach of the churches to their 
own students is due to conditions over 
which they have no control, and does 
not subject them to criticism. The 
history of the movement is, in brief, 
somewhat as follows: 

The several churches in America 
have from the beginning met their 
responsibility for Christian education 
by founding and maintaining colleges. 
Of the 569 colleges and universities 
reported by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 359 are under 
church control, and of the 145 reported 
as non-sectarian the majority are defi- 
nitely affiliated with some one denomina- 
tion. 

In these colleges the Student Asso- 



ciations were organized after the pattern 
of the young people's societies in the 
churches, on the plan of student initia- 
tive and student leadership of classes 
and other activities, and are adapted 
to meet the needs of students where 
there is adult guidance for the Bible 
and other classes and activities. The 
president and faculty members are in 
the position of pastors to the student 
leaders. In the church college the 
student body is homogeneous, as com- 
pared with that in the large state 
university, and the total number of 
students is much smaller. Of the 359 
colleges only 13 report one thousand 
or more students and only two report 
two thousand or more. 

Conditions in the large state univer- 
sity are entirely different. Here is a 
community of from one to six or seven 
thousand people, with greatly varied 
interests, and the number is steadily 
increasing. The complexity is not 
merely a matter of religious affilia- 
tion, but grows out of many conditions. 
There are distinct sorority, fraternity, 
and other social groups, and social 
distinctions caused by the various 
schools and departments of instruc- 
tion. For many purposes the students 
fall into groups of varying size. For 
religious education and for all the 
activities finding expression in worship 
and in service they must be dealt with 
in groups. As to how many should 
comprise the ideal group there may be 
no agreement, but when the purpose 
is understood to be the thorough train- 
ing of each individual, there can be no 
question but that the number lies some- 
where between two hundred and five 
hundred. 
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It is one thing to build up an institu- 
tion that shall have in its membership 
the picked men from the entire body of 
students; it is a different and far more 
important enterprise to provide for the 
religious needs of the entire student 
body. The Associations in the large 
state universities are attempting the 
former, and have increased the emphasis 
on the institution by bringing in the 
large Association building, patterned 
after the buildings which have been so 
eminently successful in the cities where 
they are needed. In a university where 
there is provided for all students the 
gymnasium, library, reading-rooms, and 
social centers, and where there are no 
transients needing the dormitory rooms 
and restaurant, it seems unwise to call 
upon the churches to support these 
features. In at least some of the uni- 
versities the energy and money required 
to maintain and develop the Association 
as an institution have interfered with its 
original purpose and it has become a 
competitor rather than a helper of the 
churches. 

Where the student-led Bible classes 
are scattered through a large student 
body without competent adult guidance 
they tend to become superficial, and 
where this is the only religious instruc- 
tion the student receives and it stands 
in contrast with the expert instruction 
given him in other subjects it often 
fails to hold his respect. 

It needs to be repeated that these 
Associations deserve praise for attempt- 
ing the solution of a problem which the 
churches entirely neglected, but it is 
now time for the churches to come to- 
gether with a plan for meeting actual 
conditions. A central clearing-house is 



needed for all the churches in interest 
in each university. The Student Asso- 
ciations, by reason of their history and 
organization, should be best fitted to 
perform this function, but to do this 
will require a reorganization on a demo- 
cratic basis by which the accredited 
representatives of the churches will come 
into its management. The university 
pastor should be placed in the same 
relation to the work of the association in 
the state university as the president 
maintains in the church college. 

3. The Church 

The churches that enter this field 
must understand at the outset that any 
emphasis upon sectarianism, any at- 
tempt to use this enterprise to build up 
the church as an end in itself, will be a 
source of almost fatal weakness. The 
emphasis in religious education must be 
here, as it ought to be everywhere, 
placed upon the individual and not 
upon the institution. Whenever we be- 
come more interested in building up 
a church, an association, or a college 
than in serving the community, we have 
gone a long way on the wrong road. 

On the other hand, the demand that 
all unite in one church at the university 
and that all denominational lines be 
obliterated — in short, that there be ac- 
complished at the university within the 
short period of the student's residence 
what all Christendom has failed to 
accomplish in centuries — cannot be said 
to meet the needs. Students are like 
other people, and this demand cannot 
be met. Those who ask for a single big 
church which is to meet the needs of the 
entire institution have had little actual 
experience either with churches or with 
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students. If this plan ever gets a fair 
trial it will result in building another 
church which will meet the needs of a 
limited number. 

This demand, however, grows out of 
a feeling that the state university offers 
a unique opportunity for emphasizing 
the great fundamental truths of religion 
and for developing a strong leadership. 
The liberal intellectual atmosphere of 
the university discourages the growth 
of narrow sectarianism, and there is so 
much vague generalization regarding 
religion that very many look upon 
loyalty to a church as evidence of nar- 
rowness. This sort of teaching sends 
men into the world unattached; it is a 
breadth of view that is narrowing in 
its results. It too often leaves the 
graduates with only a general interest 
in religion as a subject for discussion, 
but without either motive or plan for 
Christian service. A report from one in- 
stitution where students are encouraged 
to take this broad view and to go about 
among the churches without attaching 
themselves to any one, states: "Some 
of the churches that have tried this 
are disappointed. The students float 
around and do not connect with any 
church; rather, they sample them all. 
The fact is that many like to go around 
and see and hear what the churches have 
to offer. Many study on Sunday and 
go nowhere; some do not study on 
Sunday and still - go nowhere." 

The problem will not be solved until 
the local churches are developed as 
effective agencies for religious education 
and the students brought into these 
churches. This is a large task, larger 
than any church can accomplish with- 
out help, but with help it can be done. 



The universities are showing us the way. 
They are beginning to deal directly with 
every interest in the state except religion. 
Through their research laboratories, 
extension departments, experiment sta- 
tions, the short courses for farmers, 
housekeepers, and others, they are bring- 
ing the results of modern scholarship 
directly into the homes, the factories, 
the farms, and all the industries of the 
state. They are vitalizing the state 
with the spirit, the method, and the 
results of scholarship. It is the duty 
of the church to vitalize scholarship 
with the spirit of Christ. The university 
sends its experts out to all parts of the 
state to meet the people directly, and 
then it brings the people, old and young, 
into the university. This is a new 
movement and has not yet reached all 
the universities, but it is sure to spread 
to all. The churches must follow the 
same plan, send their experts into the 
university and bring the members of 
the university into the churches. 

The universities more than welcome 
the churches; they recognize the need 
and their own limitations. President 
Van Hise, who has carefully studied the 
problem and has had unusual oppor- 
tunity for watching the methods and 
results of the work by the churches, says 
that this work must be done by the 
churches if it is to be done, and that it 
is better done than if the university were 
free to employ chaplains and direct the 
work itself. Religion is the business 
of the church, as it can never be of the 
state. 

New as the enterprise of the churches 
is, enough has been accomplished to 
prove conclusively that the work is a 
success and that what is needed now is 
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a wise development of the plans already 
in use. This plan requires careful prep- 
aration on the part of the churches. 

First, the local church at the uni- 
versity center through which the church 
at large must operate needs to maintain 
a religious life of high order. The 
message of its pulpit and the teaching of 
its classes must be clear, definite, and 
sincere. This is true, not because the 
student requires preaching and teaching 
of any peculiar type — on the contrary 
he is like other men and is quick to 
resent being preached at as though he 
were in a class by himself — but because 
as a transient in the community, busy 
with many things, he will not bother 
to listen to the message of the church 
unless it comes to him with the attract- 
iveness of power that reaches his con- 
science and life. He has none of the 
pride in the church as an institution that 
often keeps the citizen member loyal 
to the church when it has ceased to 
minister either to his life or to that of 
the community. The pulpit must not 
compete with the classroom. The 
preacher must lead the intellectual life 
and know what faculty and students 
are reading and thinking, but he must 
know his science and philosophy so 
well that he can afford to forget them 
when he is preaching. 

Second, the church must make read- 
justments that will cost its members 
the sacrifice of personal convenience and 
of money, if it is to take into its life and 
work a large number of students each 
year. Some churches have been unwill- 
ing to make this sacrifice; others have 
been slowly persuaded to make it under 
the strong leadership of the pastor and 
a few members, but enough have accom- 



plished the change to demonstrate that 
there is no mission at home or abroad 
of more importance in the bringing in 
of the Kingdom of God than the one 
given to the church that is unselfishly 
and vigorously ministering each year 
to a great company of students who are 
soon to scatter to the ends of the earth 
and to carry the inspiration of its spirit 
and message into enlightened social 
service. A very few of these students 
enter the ministry or go into foreign 
mission work. They are the lawyers, 
the physicians, the engineers, the busi- 
ness men, the leaders in every vocation. 
Third, there must be a staff of experts 
employed in addition to the preachers 
in charge of the churches. Our Protes- 
tant polity makes no provision for the 
ecclesiastical position of these men, and 
no title has been discovered which 
properly describes their work. At pres- 
ent we call them University Pastors, 
but they are independent of the uni- 
versity, being employed by the churches 
to work in the university, and their work 
is much more than is implied in the word 
"pastors." They are the accredited 
ambassadors of the church at the court 
of the state. They are trained and 
experienced experts in Christian educa- 
tion dealing with the most difficult and 
delicate problems of life at the one 
period when this dealing can be most 
effective. The child learns by imitation ; 
when he is old enough to enter college 
he is ready and able to lay aside his 
former habits of thought and life and 
to take on new ones that appeal to his 
reason. He is now an idealist, looking 
for fundamental principles by which 
to guide his life. No department of 
learning requires such skill and wisdom 
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as is required to deal with the religious 
problems of the college student, for 
religion here means the entire inner life 
of the man as he is making his own 
adjustment to his own personal prob- 
lems, to society, and to God. 

Fourth, representatives of the several 
churches must co-operate and supple- 
ment each other's work, because only 
by this sort of unselfish helpfulness to 
each other can they convince the stu- 
dents that they are not propagandists 
working to build up some church or 
institution, and because the material 
of a religious education is so varied and 
rich that one man can handle only a 
part of it. In the selection of men there 
should be consultation with the men 
already employed, so that each one will 
be selected with the view of his supply- 
ing a missing part in the round of sub- 
jects already provided for. Appoint- 
ments made in this way will result in 
an unofficial but very effective faculty 
of religious instruction. 

The number of students uniting with 
the churches during their stay in the uni- 
versity and the number of candidates for 
the ministry and the missionary life is not 
a fair test of the success of this work, 
as it is not the custom for students to 
unite with the church while in college 
and students looking to the ministry 
usually go to the church college. In 
addition to this the majority of state- 
university students are in technical 
courses fitting for callings other than 
the ministry. Moreover, the direct ap- 
proach of the church to its own students 
is so new that in many quarters it is 
scarcely understood. To those who 
understand these things it is significant 
that in 41 state institutions last year, 



3,335 students united with the local 
churches, and there are 458 candidates 
for the Christian ministry and mission- 
ary life. 

The following statement of general 
principles was adopted by the Council 
of Church Boards of Education held in 
Washington, D.C., January 13 to 15, 
1914. 

I. This Council of Church Boards of 
Education, by virtue of its constitution, 
should be advisory to and should strive to 
unite the various Christian movements on 
behalf of students, including the Church 
Student Pastor Movements, the Student 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the Chapel 
Activities of university corporations, and 
the Church Societies. 

II. National Church Boards should be 
encouraged to place in the field special 
Supervisory Secretaries, who would have 
direct supervision over their own representa- 
tives in local organizations and would in- 
vestigate the work which is being done for 
their own students in institutions where 
they do not have special representatives. 
These Boards should also send their national 
recruiting officers for the ministry at home 
and abroad, social service, and evangelism 
into the local institutions to work with the 
students through the local clearing-house 
associations. 

III. Local churches in university com- 
munities should be equipped for student 
work and should accept as affiliated mem- 
bers all students of their own communion 
who attend the university and provide for 
their proper pastoral care while they are in 
the university. 

This Council, while recognizing the need 
of pursuing different policies based upon 
local conditions at each university center,, 
affirms its unalterable conviction that 
pastoral care of students, leading up to 
contact with the local church, is absolutely 
necessary to the success of the movement 
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and the spiritual welfare of the student 
body. 

IV. The churches should be represented 
in a university by a clearing-house associa- 
tion constituted somewhat as follows: 

i) The membership to consist of all 
evangelical church members of the institu- 
tion. 

2) The Board of Control to be church- 
men officially representing and appointed 
by the different communions which enter 
the organization. 

3) The employed staff to be church 
representatives appointed by the proper 
church authorities in consultation with the 
local board and supported by the denomina- 
tions and the local board, together with such 
others as may be chosen and supported by 
the local board. 

4) This internal organization should 
have men's and women's departments 
affiliated in some democratic way with the 
American Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and the 
World's Student Christian Federation. 

5) The local and national staff should be 
college men specially adapted to student 
work, with theological training and church 
experience if possible, and in most cases 
ordained clergymen. 

TABLE I 
State Universities: Chapel Services 

In some instances the chapel service 
includes Scripture reading and prayer; in 
others it is the occasion for university 
announcements and occasional addresses 
without Scripture reading or prayer. 

Of the 50 institutions reporting, 15 have 
no regular chapel service. 

Services 
Institutions per week 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 6 

University of Alabama 5 

University of Colorado 5 

Colorado State Agricultural College 3 

Connecticut Agricultural College 5 

Georgia School of Technology 6 

University of Idaho 1 

Purdue University 1 



Iowa State College of Agriculture 5 

Iowa State Teachers College 5 

University of Kansas 2 

State University of Kentucky 1 

University of Maine 5 

University of Minnesota 3 

University of Mississippi 5 

University of New Mexico 2 

Cornell University 2 

North Dakota Agricultural College 1 

University of North Dakota 1 

Ohio University 1 

Ohio State University 1 

Miami University 5 

University of Oklahoma 1 

University of Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania State College 5 

University of Pennsylvania 5 

Clemson Agricultural College (South 

Carolina) 5 

South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture 1 

University of South Dakota 1 

University of Texas 6 

Agricultural College of Utah 5 

University of Vermont 6 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 6 

University of Virginia 1 

University of Wyoming 1 

The 15 institutions having no regular 
chapel service are: 
University of California 
Colorado School of Mines 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
University of Iowa 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
University of Michigan 
Michigan Agricultural College 
Michigan College of Mines 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

College 
University of Washington 
University of Wisconsin 
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TABLE II 

State Universities: Relation of Faculty Members to Local Churches 



Institutions 



Total in 
Faculty 



Members of 
Church or 

Congrega- 
tion 



No 
Information 



Church 
Officials 



Bible-Class 
Teachers 



Alabama Polytechnic Institute 

University of Alabama 

University of California 

University of Colorado 

Colorado State Agricultural College 

Colorado School of Mines 

Connecticut Agricultural College 

Georgia School of Technology 

University of Idaho. 

University of Illinois 

Indiana University 

Purdue University 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

Iowa State Teachers College 

State University of Iowa 

University of Kansas 

University of Maine 

Massachusetts Agricultural College 

University of Michigan 

Michigan Agricultural College 

Michigan College of Mines 

University of Minnesota 

University of Mississippi 

University of Missouri 

University of Nebraska 

University of New Mexico 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 

Cornell University 

North Dakota Agricultural College 

University of North Dakota 

Ohio University 

Ohio State University 

Miami University 

University of Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 

University of Oregon 

Pennsylvania State College 

Clemson Agricultural College (South Caro- 
lina) 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 

University of South Dakota 

Agricultural College of Utah 

University of Vermont 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

University of Virginia 

University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wyoming 

Totals 



49 

26 

677 

112 

70 

23 

3i 

63 

73 

543 

250 

231 

250 
90 
163 
217 
126 
5° 
34i 
130 

25 

499 

27 

297 

228 

17 

Si 
580 

65 
90 
40 
250 
56 
76 

75 

81 

223 

84 

60 

46 

83 

106 

54 

52 

180 

624 

55 



42 
16 
9i 
5° 
36 
7 
26 

57 
48 

429 
95 

217 

172 

77 

145 

132 

53 

5 

186 

68 

15 
171 

25 

120 

151 

12 

39 
223 

53 

70 
28 
97 
54 
54 

39 

36 

130 

80 

41 

36 

2 

92 

53 

3° 

129 

297 
44 



7 
10 

586 
62 
34 
16 

5 
6 

25 

114 

155 
14 

78 
13 
18 

85 
73 
Si 

155 
62 
10 

308 
2 

177 

77 

5 

12 

3S7 
12 
20 
12 

153 

2 

22 

36 
45 
93 



19 
10 
81 

14 
1 
22 
5i 
327 
11 



18 

1 

25 
10 

14 

3 

5 

13 

3 

83 

11 

18 

27 
24 
36 
3° 
13 
2 

36 
8 
6 



9 
20 

2S 

I 

IO 
13 

7 



9 
22 

13 
13 

10 
10 
29 

13 

11 

10 

1 



18 

8 

6 

69 

13 



4 
9 
7 

14 
4 
2 

20 
4 

39 

11 

9 

12 

23 
21 

3° 
7 
2 

12 
2 



9 
8 

19 
2 

10 

17 

4 



8 
17 
13 

10 

7 
6 



14 

8 
7 



18 
9 
13 
3i 
12 



7,545 



4,073 



3,472 



726 



5°2 



No distinction is made between those who are communicants and those who are more or less regular attendants. 
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